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(c) THE CONCEPTION OF FEDERALISM AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF
1?OWERS UNDER THE   1849   CONSTITUTION
There was no disagreement at Frankfurt as to the necessity for basing the German constitution on federalist principles. The report of the Constitutional Commission,1 in the light of American experience, clearly advocated federation as opposed either to the hitherto existing confederation of German states., or to centralisation in accordance with the French model. The minority report of the Left2 also supported federalism : " We do not want such centralisation as would suppress the independent life of- the separate parts of Germany, prevent the development of the particular genius of the individual tribes, or regulate everything from above and deprive the separate parts, individuals, communities and states of self-determination in their internal affairs.55 The Left wished to include all possible guarantees for democratic self-government for the autonomous units. The Right, in " defending state autonomy 5',3 went so far as to defend the right of the member states to have estates of the mediaeval type and to carry out anti-parliamentary coups by princely authority. In fact they had their way even in this last respect, although by a doubtful majority.4 The section dealing with Fundamental Rights, as passed at the second reading on February 14, iS^g,5 demanded that in any member state there should be some form of popular representation after an amendment expressly excluding such an interpretation of cc popular representation 5J as would cover the mediaeval estates had been rejected.6 The Assembly also rejected amendments from the Left demanding manhood suffrage for the State Parliaments, a merely suspensive veto for the monarchs (as was provided for the Emperor in the Imperial Constitution), and a legal procedure of constitutional amendment by which monarchy in the States could be replaced by republican government, if desired. But the majority demanded that the " popular representations", however constituted, should be granted the usual parliamentary rights of decisive co-operation in legislation and taxation., initiative in legislation and periodic public meeting. They were also to be granted the right to impeach ministers. This rather vague formula replaced a more definite clause in the first draft, which had interpreted ministerial
1 Verhatidlungen, p. 2722.               2 ibid., p. 2742.                3 ibid., p. 5184.
4 In view of the explanations attached to some of the votes it was rather a minority (see Proceedings of the i7oth session).
& Verhandlungen, pp. 5187 ff. Articles 45 and 46 of the Fundamental Rights became, later, Articles 186 and 187 of the Constitution.
0 Such estates survived in Mecklenburg up to 1918.